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A_ power-control theory of the gender-delinquency relationship 
draws attention to differences in familial control practices. We extend 
the theory to address how parental agency and support for dominant 
attitudes or schemas influence male as well as female delinquency. This 
extension emphasizes that differences in structure, particularly between 
more and less patriarchal households, result in different family prac- 
tices, especially for mothers and sons. We find that variation in 
mothers’ agency within the home affects their sons’ support of conven- 
tional views, in particular, attitudes about the gendered nature of activi- 
ties, risk preferences, and beliefs about impunity, as well as their 
involvement in delinquent activities. Thus, the agency of mothers in 
less patriarchal families is an underappreciated source of reduced 
delinquency among sons. 


At the beginning of this decade Charles Wellford (1990:15-16) offered 
the following assessment of Hagan et al.’s (1989) power-control theory of 


gender and delinquency: 


The authors argue that the differences in rates of delinquency by gen- 
der reflect differences in parental control, subsequent risk prefer- 
ences, delinquent behavior, and delinquent designations. The central 
question for the theory is ‘how and why are individuals located in 
male adolescent positions freer to deviate in ways defined by the state 
as delinquent than are individuals located in female adolescent posi- 
tions?’ The answer: In industrialized societies where work and family 
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are separated, patriarchal families emerge that reflect the division of 
labor in society. Families socialize the young to perpetuate these divi- 
sions of labor, thus emphasizing the control of females and encourag- 
ing male aggressiveness. . .Oh, if it were that simple! 
Wellford’s point is not that power-control theory is ail wrong, but that it is 
incomplete; this assertion is true for more reasons than Wellford suggests. 

Power-control theory began as an attempt to explain why males are 
much more involved than females in common delinquency (Hagan et al., 
1979). It focuses on the reproduction of gender relations across genera- 
tions of parents and children in patriarchal family structures, emphasizing 
that this reproduction perpetuates males’ greater delinquency. The the- 
ory’s name evokes images of male dominance that operate through power 
and control, and its emphasis on patriarchal family structure and risk tak- 
ing directs attention to male preoccupations and pursuits. Indeed, the 
most influential statement of the theory cites as exemplars the indiscre- 
tions of the “young Kennedys,” exclusively featuring the men of this fam- 
ily (Hagan et al., 1987). 

Nonetheless, concern that female delinquency was rising (Adler, 1975; 
Simon, 1975) encouraged elaborations of power-control theory (Grasmick 
et al., 1993, 1996; Hagan et al., 1989). These efforts suggest that as women 
enter paid labor and assume more powerful positions in the workplace, 
mothers, and by extension their daughters, might become freer and less 
controlled. Thus, daughters could become more like sons in their willing- 
ness to take risks and in their involvement in delinquency. These elabora- 
tions’ selective attention to the changing delinquency of females rather 
than males, together with their focus on the reduced maternal control of 
daughters, neglect of mothers’ changing relations with sons, and reified 
visions of family and gender relations, portray daughters and mothers as 
the structural counterparts of “cultural dupes.” They suggest that these 
women not only respond in an overwhelmingly reactive way to the family 
structures that surround them, but that they have little influence on their 
environment. 

No wonder feminist critics were wary of these extensions of power-con- 
trol theory! They questioned how much elaborations of power-control 
theory could tell us about a putative rise in female delinquency (e.g., Mes- 
serschmidt, 1993; Naffine, 1987), and they worried that selective attention 
to female offending and women’s paid labor would encourage a backlash 
against gender equality (e.g., Chesney-Lind and Shelden, 1992). Mean- 
while, neither the theory’s critics nor its defenders fully considered a 
power-control theory’s ability to address the further possibility that 
changes in women’s work and family experiences might affect their rela- 
tionships with their sons and their sons’ fathers, thus altering, and perhaps 
diminishing delinquency among males. 
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It seems unlikely that changes in women’s labor force experiences 
would encourage them to treat their family roles as reactively, and by 
implication, as unreflectively as suggested by power-control theory. This 
underdeveloped portrayal of women—and men—ignores changes in 
agency that may accompany the evolution of gender-based roles outside 
and inside the family.1 We begin to address this oversight, focusing on 
changing family structures and practices. Drawing on William Sewell’s 
(1992) work on structure and agency we offer an elaboration of power 
control theory, focusing on the relationships between gender, familial con- 
trol, risk and delinquency; we then test whether a revised power-control 
theory can more effectively account for variation in delinquency across 
family types and between genders, with particular attention to male 
delinquency. 


RESTRUCTURING GENDER AND DELINQUENCY 


Power-control theory’s oversights are not unique; rather, these short- 
comings reflect a common failure to theorize adequately structure and 
social change. Sewell (1992) notes that the concept of structure operates 
in the social sciences as a powerful metaphorical and metonymic device 
that overwhelmingly implies stability. As such, structure points to “. .. the 
tendency of patterns of relations to be reproduced, even when actors 
engaged in the relations are unaware of the patterns or do not desire their 
reproduction” (p. 3). Although the concept of structure is not fatally 
flawed by this emphasis, its liabilities and benefits need to be addressed, 
especially if it is to be more useful in accounting for change. To this end, 
Sewell proposes that we revise our notion of structure to (1) recover the 
agency of social actors, (2) reconsider the place of change, and (3) remove 
the division between materialistic and semiotic visions. 


Extending work by Giddens (1984) and other structuralists, Sewell rede- 
fines structure distinguishing between its “actual” and “virtual” dimen- 
sions. Actual refers to the concrete representations of the principles that 
pattern social practices. These representations, or resources, may be non- 
human—naturally occurring or manufactured objects such as wealth—or 
human—strength, knowledge, and emotions—and are a means of gaining, 
controlling, and reproducing power. The virtual dimension of structure is 
the intangible knowledge or memory traces that people use when they act. 
Using the example of rules, Sewell describes actual rules as formally stated 


1. In an early paper, McCarthy and Hagan (1987) document changes in the gen- 
der-delinquency relationship during the depression of the 1930s and suggest that 
fathers’ increased involvement in family life may have contributed to lower levels of 
male offending; however, they do not pursue the role of mothers in any depth. 
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prescriptions spelled out in laws, contracts, proverbs, and comparable writ- 
ings. In contrast, virtual rules or what Sewell calls “schemas,” are the 
uncodified procedures used to enact or reproduce social life, including 
rules of etiquette, aesthetic norms, and broader recipes for group life. 
Schemas are transportable—thus, their virtual quality—and their signifi- 
cance and application extend beyond specific situations and practices. 

Sewell argues that a theory of the reproduction and alteration of social 
structure must recognize that schemas and resources are brought into play 
in mutually reinforcing ways. He posits that “. .. it must be true that 
schemas are the effects of resources, just as resources are the effects of 
schemas” (p. 13). This insight not only overcomes the divisive exclusivity 
of other approaches, such as the material determinism in traditional Marx- 
ism and the ideal determinism of French structuralism, but it points to the 
crucial roles schemas and resources play in explaining stability and change 
in social structures. The dynamic of this interplay is aptly captured in Gid- 
dens’s (1984) use of the notion of structuration, which emphasizes that 
structure must be regarded as a process and not a steady state. 

Sewell makes a further advance, adding the element of agency and 
opening a door that leads beyond reproduction to structural change and 
transformation. “Agency,” Sewell observes, “. .. is the actor’s capacity to 
reinterpret and mobilize an array of resources in terms of cultural schemas 
other than those that initially constituted the array” (p. 19). Of course, 
agency is neither evenly distributed nor uncontested. As Sewell notes, 

. all members of society exercise some measure of agency in the con- 
duct of their daily lives” (p. 20); yet, agency varies with access to and con- 
trol over resources and schemas because “structures, and the human 
agencies they endow, are laden with differences in power” (p. 21). 

The key to understanding structural change involves tracing the 
resources, schemas, and agency of actors in relation to others located 
within social units; these may be further weakened or buttressed by exter- 
nal processes, such as transformations in social institutions or practices. 
For example, the patriarchal family structures that are a focal point in 
power-contro] theory are both dominant and contested collectivities in 
advanced industrial societies. Sewell recognizes the dynamic nature of the 
patriarchal family and uses it to illustrate how social structures are both 
reproductive and transformative, with the prospects of change, much less 
transformation, weighted against those struggling with and resishing stand- 
ing arrangements. “The agency of fathers,” he notes incisively, “. . . is 
greatly expanded by the places they occupy in patriarchal families. . .and 
by their consequent authority to bind the collectivity by their actions” 
(p. 21). Thus, agency is always power based and collective in its implica- 
tions, and the dual mobilization of schemas and resources necessitates 
communication and coordination. Sewell observes that, “[a]gency entails 
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an ability to coordinate one’s actions with others and against others, to 
form collective projects, to persuade, to coerce, and to monitor the simul- 
taneous effects of one’s own and others’ activities” (p. 21). The challenge 
for power-control theory is to trace and demonstrate such collective 
processes for retention and contention by mothers, fathers, sons, and 
daughters in the real life settings where their efforts to reproduce or 
change patriarchal family life occur. 


RESTRUCTURING POWER-CONTROL THEORY 


At the macro level, power-control theory combines insights from neo- 
Marxist works and socialist-feminist writings (see Hagan et al., 1989). 
Drawing on the former, it argues that workplace experiences are struc- 
tured on two lines: ownership and authority. These two dimensions divide 
people into four classes: employers who own the means of production and 
supervise others; petit bourgeoisie who have ownership but do not super- 
vise anyone; managers who supervise people but do not own production 
resources; and workers (including the unemployed) who neither own the 
means of production, nor supervise others. Accordingly, power within the 
workplace (and in many spheres outside it) decreases across these posi- 
tions, from its peak in the employer class to its lowest point among work- 
ers, particularly the unemployed. 

Informed by feminist contributions, power-control theory maintains that 
gender also structures workplace experiences. Thus, all else held constant 
(e.g., educational and cultural backgrounds), women typically have been 
allocated less ownership and authority relative to men. Power-control the- 
ory acknowledges the complex interrelationships between gender power 
and class power, particularly in western-capitalist societies, and recognizes 
that each reinforces the other (see similarly Messerschmidt, 1986, 1993); 
however, it maintains that ownership and authority relationships outside 
the home, particularly those in the workplace, influence the gender divi- 
sion of parental power and practices within families. Further, power-con- 
trol theory argues that although females and males are exposed to gender- 
stratified family practices during their childhood, their encounters with 
class and gender stratification in the workplace can exert an even stronger 
influence on the patterned agency they establish in the families they form 
in adulthood. Thus, consistent with Sewell’s focus, power-control theory 
maintains that the engendered maintenance of social roles in families is 
built around the relative resources available to mothers and fathers where 
they work. 

The gender division of power at work is reproduced at home in three 
ideal-type, two-parent patriarchal, matriarchal, and balanced families. In 
patriarchal families, men have higher class positions in the workplace than 
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their spouses; this imbalance provides fathers with greater resources, par- 
ticularly power, and increases their ability to establish and reproduce 
structures of male dominance at home. Sewell (1992:10) points out that, 
“part of what it means to conceive of human beings as agents is to con- 
ceive of them as empowered by access to resources of one kind or 
another;” as structural agents, patriarchal fathers’ greater access to 
resources empowers them, enabling them to enlist mothers in reproducing 
the engendered schemas of patriarchal family life. In matriarchal house- 
holds, women have a higher workplace class position than their spouses 
and their enhanced access to resources may allow them greater control in 
deciding the nature and extent of their participation in family life. In the 
third, balanced families, men and women have comparable workplace 
class positions and their more equal access to work-based resources may 
encourage mothers and fathers to rethink and restructure family roles. 


These categories ignore variations in gender power that characterize 
most families; that is, regardless of family type, most women and men 
exercise some gender-based power in certain contexts. Thus, we refer to 
families in a relative sense as being more patriarchal (i.e., husbands having 
greater access to resources than their wives), more matriarchal (the 
reverse), or less patriarchal (i.e., husbands and wives having more equal 
access to resources). 


Our ideal typifications underplay two other dimensions of contempo- 
rary families: non-nuclear households and the more variable nature of 
family arrangements. Single parent-families, blended families and those 
headed by nonparents (e.g., relatives or foster parents) have proliferated 
in the last three decades; also, a greater proportion of contemporary fami- 
lies experience several, and sometimes repeated, permutations as they 
transform, for example, from nuclear families to single-parent or blended 
households (Hines, 1997). These two characteristics likely influence the 
gender-delinquency relationship to some degree; nonetheless, we assume 
that the gender-based structures central to power-control theory influence 
most two-parent heterosexual families (e.g., biological, step-, and foster) 
and that youth are most powerfully influenced by the family in which they 
spend their formative years. We recognize that the gender-based power of 
other parents who enter families when children are older also has an influ- 
ence, but in most cases it is likely to be secondary (Cherlin and Fur- 
stenberg, 1994; Hines, 1997; Seltzer, 1994). We assume that the patterns 
central to power-control theory also occur in single-headed households 
that were once intact or in which a second-parent (e.g., relative or step- 
parent) once lived. The effects of the absent parents are most likely 
strongest if the families remain unaltered during children’s formative years 
and decline as the duration of marriages decreases. The complete absence 
of a second parent in some single-headed households precludes issues 
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related to parental variation in class and gender power; however, given the 
high proportion of female-headed households, we assume that these fami- 
lies are typically more matriarchal in their structure (Hines, 1997; Manning 
and Smock, 1997).2 


Patriarchal families have dominated contemporary western-industrial 
societies; they have been the most common type of family and are sup- 
ported by other structures (e.g., education) that promote patriarchy. 
However, during the last three decades, several factors have signaled a 
change toward more balanced, or less patriarchal, households;3 these 
include the rapid growth in women’s involvement in the labor force (par- 
ticularly in high status occupations) and post-secondary education; 
women’s greater economic power; liberalization of family and divorce law; 
the proliferation of feminist attitudes; and changes in institutions and insti- 
tutional practices that reflect a feminist perspective. 


Power-control theory predicts that the change in family structure to 
more balanced households has several implications for the socialization of 
sons and daughters. The theory recognizes the multifaceted nature of 
childrearing and child-parent relationships, but focuses predominantly on 
parental agency as expressed in control practices. Extending the work of 
Carol Gilligan (1982), it discusses two types of control: relational and 
instrumental. Relational contro] involves affective ties between parents 
and children and typically is expressed in affinity with and affection for 
each other. These connections operate as indirect controls when they per- 
suade children and youth to reject deviant activities in order to preserve 
emotional bonds with parents. Instrumental control is a more explicit 
expression of agency, and focuses on parents’ involvement in supervision 
and surveillance, practices that reduce children’s opportunities to offend 
and heighten their awareness of parental interest in their activities. 


Control practices differ across parents, genders, and families. Com- 
pared to fathers, mothers are more active agents in controlling children 
and control daughters more than sons. These patterns are strongest in 
more patriarchal families and weaker in less patriarchal ones. Thus, 
power-control theory predicts that the gender-delinquency relationship 


2. Note however, that many single-mother families involve other adults. Using 
the 1990 decennial census, Manning and Smock (1997) find that only about half of the 
children in single-mother families lived exclusively with one adult; Bumpass and Sweet 
(1989) report that nearly one-half of children who live with a single mother live with a 
step-father at some point. 

3. There is less evidence of a growth in “matriarchal” families. For example, in 
their research Hagan et al. found 31 matriarchal households; in the analysis reported 
below, there are 38 (less than 7% in either sample). Thus, notwithstanding its theoreti- 
cal significance, the small number of matriarchal families precludes examinations of 
their effects. 
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will be weaker in less patriarchal homes, as mothers and, to some extent, 
fathers make their control practices more gender-equitable. 


Previous work on the varying gender-delinquency relationship focuses 
on maternal reductions in the control of daughters to levels more closely 
resembling those of sons; this work underemphasizes that mothers may 
also make their control practices more equitable by increasing their con- 
trol of sons. Thus, compared to mothers in more patriarchal families, 
those in less patriarchal homes may be less involved in directly supervising 
daughters; however, they may also intensify their control of sons, giving 
the sons less freedom and more family responsibilities relative to male 
youth in more patriarchal homes. Other work suggests that the effects of 
parental agency may interact with gender, with males being more pro- 
foundly influenced by levels of control typically experienced by most 
female youth (see Heimer, 1996). Although not central to previous dis- 
cussions of power-control theory, it is clear that parental controls reflect 
gendered schemas or rules about children’s behaviors, as well as parents’ 
agency in shaping these; these gendered schemas exert their influence 
when mothers and fathers use child-care practices that differ between sons 
and daughters. 


In its original formulation, power-control theory gave little attention to 
other schemas, particularly those that undergird patriarchal institutions; 
yet, as suggested in more recent work (Grasmick et al., 1996), these 
schemas are key to explaining perpetuation and change in family relations. 
In patriarchal societies, key schemas include those concerning gender and 
the gender specificity of activities such as the division of labor and recrea- 
tional pursuits; the former define women’s and men’s basic characteristics 
(e.g., feminine versus masculine), whereas the latter characterize activities, 
typically prescribing domestic, childcare, and, “expressive” activities for 
women versus paid labor, decision-making, and instrumental endeavors 
for men. Although beliefs about the basic nature of men and women 
undoubtedly influence the form and power of gendered-activity schemas, 
these schemas are informed by other sources, including norms, gender 
divisions in power, and the separation of work from family, and they rep- 
resent a distinct dimension of patriarchal culture. Other theories direct 
attention to gender-schemas; for example, Heimer (1996) incorporates 
insights from sex-role and masculinity theories into her research on the 
gender-specific effects of gender definitions on delinquency.4 We focus on 


4. We separate schemas about the gender-specificity of activities from those 
about gender. Although discussion and measurement of the latter frequently include 
the former, gender-nature theories introduce other elements (e.g., biologically and cul- 
turally induced expressions and norms of masculinity and femininity) that distinguish 
them from our focus on gendered activities (see Messerschmidt, 1993; Naffine, 1987). 
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“gendered-activity” schemas, particularly as supported by parental agency 
and control. 

Power-control theory suggests, but has not developed a key point: that 
schemas vary across family structures. In more patriarchal families, par- 
ents offer greater support for dominant schemas and encourage their chil- 
dren to adopt conventional notions about the gender specificity of certain 
activities; in contrast, parents, and particularly mothers, who live in less 
patriarchal households are more likely to question these views. A further 
difference likely occurs across gender; that is, all else equal, male children 
are more likely to support beliefs consistent with conventional patriarchy. 
Male approval, particularly in more patriarchal families, is encouraged by 
the greater benefits and freedoms gendered-activity schemas provide them 
(e.g., greater freedom in the public world), and by cultural and structural 
conditions that legitimize these schemas. In more balanced households, 
parental resources and agency may diminish this gender difference in sup- 
port of patriarchal schemas. For example, mothers in less patriarchal fam- 
ilies may challenge dominant schemas about genders and gendered 
activities: they may increase their control of sons relative to daughters and 
encourage their sons to adopt views that contrast with dominant schemas. 
Cross-family variation in attitudes among daughters is less likely; daugh- 
ters may be more alike in their attitudes toward gendered activities given 
their higher levels of control (relative to males), their greater exposure to 
more liberal views about gender in several areas of their lives (e.g., school 
or among friends), and the gender inequality that underlies gendered- 
activity schemas. Thus, variation in maternal support for gendered-activity 
schemas may be more consequential for variation in male rather than 
female offending. 

The class and gender stratification of familial control has implications 
for other attitudes, particularly those associated with risks. Given their 
positions of power, greater freedom from household restraints, and sup- 
port for gendered-activity schemas, males in more patriarchal homes are 
more likely than females to interpret risk taking as pleasurable and believe 
that they can avoid the negative consequences associated with risky pur- 
suits. This gender difference is probably smaller in less patriarchal fami- 
lies in which different agency and control practices may heighten 
daughters’ risk preferences while lowering those of sons. 


For example, Heimer (1996) examines how gender conditions support of gender defini- 
tions in her work on a theory of differential social control. Some of her items match 
those that we use (e.g., her item, “Fathers should make most of the decisions in fami- 
lies”); however, two of her items involve constitutional differences between men and 
women (i.e., “Women are too emotional to make decisions well,” and “Women are 
physically and emotionally weaker than men”). Thus her measure differs from our 
focus on the gender-specificity of activities. 
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Power-control theory argues that the processes described above are par- 
ticularly influential in explaining differences in involvements in common 
types of delinquency, such as minor theft, vandalism, fighting, smoking cig- 
arettes, and soft-drug use.5 To summarize, the theory predicts that involve- 
ment in minor delinquency increases with a preference for risks, a belief of 
impunity, and support of dominant gendered-activity schemas, whereas it 
decreases with parental and particularly maternal control. These 
processes interact with gender and family structure. Four conditions 
encourage more extensive involvement in delinquent activities among 
males, relative to females: (1) a greater degree of freedom from the con- 
trols of parental agency; (2) more exposure to and support of master 
schemas that define activities as gender-specific and legitimize male inde- 
pendence; (3) a greater preference for a risk-seeking approach to life; and 
(4) a stronger conviction that one is unlikely to experience negative conse- 
quences for engaging in risky activities. 

The gender-deviance imbalance these relationships produce is pro- 
nounced in more patriarchal families and weaker in less patriarchal ones. 
In the latter, more balanced families, maternal agency—particularly when 
expressed through control practices and a questioning of patriarchal 
schemas—can mitigate the aforementioned process and reduce the gender 
difference in delinquency, by changing the views and activities of both sons 
and daughters. In these families, maternal control may decrease sons’ sup- 
port for gendered-activity schemas, which may, in turn, diminish risk pref- 
erences and beliefs of impunity, changes that should decrease involvement 
in delinquency. These mothers may also control their daughters less than 
more patriarchal mothers, thereby increasing their daughters’ penchant 
for risks and delinquent involvement relative to those of girls in more 
patriarchal families. Most previous tests of power-control theory have 
focused on how family type structures the relationships described above. 
We also adopt this strategy; however, we extend it, examining how gender 
conditions these relationships. Thus, in the following analysis, we explore 
how the causation of common delinquency works differently across fami- 
lies and among sons and daughters. 


DATA, VARIABLES, AND METHODS 


We test our explication of power-control theory with data collected in 
1987. These data were gathered after Hagan et al.’s original formulation 
of the theory and as part of a project comparing street and school youth 


5. However, given their socialization, female delinquency may take a different 
form than that of males (Hagan, 1990). Grasmick et al. (1993) add that power-control 
theory offers insights into the adult gender patterning of a wide range of behaviors 
beyond crime and delinquency. 
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(Hagan and McCarthy, 1997); although not designed to test power-control 
theory, the data contain measures of the theory’s key concepts. 

The data are from youth who attended one of three randomly selected 
schools in Toronto, Canada, a city of approximately three million people. 
Teachers distributed information about the study, together with parental 
permission slips, to a random sample of grade 9 through 12 classes. Stu- 
dents who received parental approval completed a 30-minute self-report 
instrument in classrooms and cafeterias (a maximum of 40 students per 
room), and chose a popular music recording for their participation. 
Respondents answered questions about their families, school experiences, 
and involvement in deviant and illegal activities. Youth from families in 
which one or more biological parents were absent were instructed to 
answer questions about their mothers and fathers by referring to the peo- 
ple with whom they lived during their formative years or with whom they 
had the strongest relationships. Of the 825 youth contacted, 562 partici- 
pated in the study. Our response rate of 68% falls within the range of 
60% to 75% typically obtained in school-based studies (e.g., see Hinde- 
lang et al., 1981). 

In our first analysis, we use a two-step process to divide our sample on 
the basis of family-power relations (see Table 1 for variable coding). We 
use information on mother’s and father’s employment status, authority 
within the workplace, and business ownership to classify each parent’s 
class position. Using neo-Marxist class categories (see Wright, 1985, 
1993), we categorize each parent as a member of the employer, petit bour- 
geoisie, manager, or worker class. We label as “more patriarchal” those 
families in which males have a higher class position than their spouses 
(e.g., as an employer versus as a manager); we categorize families in which 
women’s class position is superior as “more matriarchal”; and we desig- 
nate as “less patriarchal” those in which men’s and women’s class position 
is the same. The small number of matriarchal families (N = 38) precludes 
their inclusion in our work, and in our first analysis, we divide the sample 
into more and less patriarchal households (N = 297 and 234, respectively). 
In this analysis, we introduce gender as an exogenous variable. In our sec- 
ond analysis, we use gender to divide the sample into males (N = 237) and 
females (N = 294) and add family type as a background factor. 

Our models include two additional exogenous variables: age and par- 
ent’s marital status. Both of these are important predictors of delinquency 
and parent-child relations and, thus, are important controls for the rela- 
tionships of interest. Our models contain five intervening variables; the 
first two assess parental agency. Consistent with Hagan et al. (1989), we 
measure the central dimensions of parental agency with a series of parent- 
specific items that distinguish relational and instrumental components of 
childrearing. We assess relational control with questions that ask how 
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Table 1. 


Variable 
Age 
Gender 
Family Type 
Family 
Structure 
Paternal 


Instrumental 
Control 


Paternal 
Relational 
Control 


Maternal 
Instrumental 
Control 


Maternal 
Relational 
Control 


Gendered- 
Activity 
Schemas 


Risk 
Preferences 


Risk 


Perceptions 


Minor 
Delinquency 


McCARTHY ET AL. 


Variables, Coding, and Descriptive Statistics 


Indicator(s) x S.D. 
Measured in years ~~ 16.655 1.340 
Female = 0, Male = 1 446.498 
Less patriarchal = 0, More patriarchal = 1 559.497 
Disrupted = 0, Both biological parents = 1 714 452 
How often does your father know where you are/who 4.964 1.713 


you are with when you are out at night? Both items 
1 = Never, 2 = Sometimes, 3 = Usually, 4 = Always 


How often do you talk about thoughts and feelings 3.580 1.388 
with your father?/How much would you like to be like 

your father? First item 1 = Never, 2 = Sometimes, 

3 = Usually, 4 = Always; Second item 1 = Not at all, 

2 = In just a few ways, 3 = In some ways, 4 = In most 

ways, 5 = In every way 


Same as above 5.806 1.584 


Same as above 4.132 1.463 


It is best if the man works and the woman takes care 13.467 4.220 
of the family/A preschool child is likely to suffer if his/ 
her mother works/Men should make most of the 
important family decisions/A married woman can’t 
easily make career plans because her plans depend on 
her husband’s plans for his/Men should share the 
housework with women/Parents should encourage as 
much independence in their daughters as in their sons. 
First four items 1 = Strongly Disagree, 2 = Disagree, 

3 = Uncertain, 4 = Agree, 5 = Strongly Agree; last two 
items reverse coded 


The things I like best are dangerous/I like to take 5.996 1.884 
chances. 1 = Strongly Disagree. . . 5 = Strongly Agree 
(as coded above) 


Could you steal from a store and not get caught?/Could 5.556 2.322 
you break into a place and not get caught? 

1 = Definitely No, 2 = No, 3 = Uncertain, 4 = Yes, 

5 = Definitely Yes 


In the last year, how many times have you. . Smoked 2.275 3.548 
marijuana/Beat someone/Possessed stolen property/ 

Shoplifted things worth less than $50/Taken a family 

member’s car without permission 


often respondents talk with a parent about their feelings and about the 
extent to which they want to be like each parent. Our inquiries about 
instrumental control focus on parental knowledge and monitoring of 
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respondent activities, asking how often respondents’ mothers and fathers 
know where they are and whom they are with when they are out at night. 

The remaining independent variables in our model measure respon- 
dents’ support for gendered-activity schemas, risk preferences, and risk 
perceptions. We assess the first of these with a series of items similar to 
those used in Grasmick et al.’s (1996) test of power-control theory. Gras- 
mick et al. ask respondents to assess their parents’ level of agreement with 
nine statements about gender-related work and household issues. We 
focus on the respondents’ own views and use a subset of six statements; we 
use fewer items than Grasmick et al. because of the smaller number avail- 
able in our data and eliminate items that include assertions about gender 
nature (e.g., we exclude a measure that refers to men’s constitutional char- 
acteristics). The items we use gauge respondents’ views about the effects 
of mothers working outside the home, daughters’ independence, gender- 
division of labor in the household, and family decision-making. We sug- 
gest that these items reflect support for patriarchal schemas about the gen- 
der-specific nature of household and workplace activities. 

Following earlier tests of power-control theory (Hagan et al., 1990), our 
tisk preferences and risk perceptions variables are both based on two 
items. The former measure respondents’ agreement with the statements, 
“T like to take chances” and “The things I like to do best are dangerous,” 
whereas the latter assess their beliefs about whether they could break into 
a place or steal from a store and not get caught. 

Our dependent variable is measured with information on five types of 
common delinquency. Restricted to the year preceding the study, these 
items measure the frequency of taking a family member’s car without per- 
mission, smoking marijuana, possession of stolen property, beating up 
someone, and shoplifting of goods worth less than $50. 


RESULTS 


Descriptive statistics for the variables we use indicate that at the time of 
the survey, the average age for respondents was 16, the most common liv- 
ing arrangement was with both biological parents, and slightly more 
females than males participated in the study (see Table 1). Information on 
parental control indicates that, on average, mothers were more involved in 
supervising their children (instrumental control) than fathers and had bet- 
ter relationships with them (relational control): Compared to fathers, 
mothers assumed greater agency in the control of their children. On aver- 
age, the youth in our sample disagreed with statements consistent with 
gendered-activity schemas, they had somewhere between an uncertain and 
a modest attraction to risky activities, and they believed that they could 
successfully commit a theft. These youth also had, on average, some, but 
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Table 2. Unstandardized Measurement Coefficients for Pure 
Mediated Model for the Full Sample (Model B) 


Latent 
Variable Indicator(s) Coefficients 
Age 1.000f? 
Gender 1.000f 
Family 1.000f 
Structure 
Paternal Instrumental Control 1.000f 
Control Relational Control Sls 
Maternal Instrumenta! Control 1.000f 
Control Relational Control 325* 
Gendered- | Men should make most of the important family decisions. 1.000f 
Activity It is best if the man works and the woman takes care of the .927* 
Schemas family. 
Men should share the housework with women. .463* 
A preschool child is likely to suffer if his/her mother works. 15* 
A married woman can’t easily make career plans because .784* 
her plans depend on her husband’s plans for his. 
Parents should encourage as much independence in their 332* 
daughters as in their sons. 
Risk The things I like best are dangerous. 1.000f 
Preferences I like to take chances. .834* 
Risk Could you steal from a store and not get caught? 1.000f 
Perceptions Could you break into a place and not get caught? 1.008* 
Minor Beat someone. 1.000f 
Delinquency Smoked marijuana. 3.365* 
Possession of stolen property. .910* 
Taken a family member’s car without permission. 1,.528* 


Shoplift things worth less than $50. 1.774* 


'Fixed effect. 
*p < .0S. 


not extensive, involvement in delinquent activities; of these, smoking mari- 
juana and fighting were the most common. 

We begin our first analysis by taking advantage of the multiple measures 
available in our data to estimate structural equation models. Table 2 con- 
tains information on the measurement component of our model. The 
results indicate that all of our items are significantly related to the latent 
variables identified by power-control theory. In Table 3, we present infor- 
mation on a series of models. Starting with the entire data set and a null 
model limited to measurement effects (Model A), we make various modi- 
fications based on measurement concerns, theoretical interests, and empir- 
ical relations. Our second model (Model B) adds structural effects, but is 
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a pure mediated model in which each dependent variable is directly influ- 
enced only by the variable that precedes it. This model also introduces 
constraints between measurement errors for three sets of indicators (see 
Table 3 for details). In Models C through G, we add structural effects that 
reflect theoretical interests (e.g., concerning gender and parental control) 
as well as modifications suggested by the data (e.g., between family status 
and delinquency).6 For example, in Model C, we introduce paths between 
gender and each of the following: maternal control, gendered-activity 
schemas, risk preferences and perceptions, and delinquency. These paths 
correspond with the theoretical ideas discussed earlier, and modification 
indices reveal that their absence seriously undermines the model. An 
overview of the results reveals that each modification significantly 
improves our ability to fit a model to the data. The chi-square to degrees 
of freedom ratio for Model G of 1.85 is lower than the two or three ratio 
typically used as indicative of a well-fitted model (Carmines and Mclver, 
1981), and the root mean square error of approximation (RMSEA) is an 
acceptable .04 (see Browne and Cudeck, 1993). In our final model, we use 
the best-fitted model (Model G) as a template for estimating a stacked 
model (Model H) that divides our sample into more and less patriarchal 
families. The chi-square to degrees of freedom ratio for our stacked 
model is 1.53 and the RMSEA is .032. 

In Figure 1, we present the substantive model used in our test of power- 
control theory (we omit measurement, family-, and gender-specific models 
for simplicity). In Table 4, we provide unstandardized structural coeffi- 
cients for the entire sample (from Model G) and for more and less patriar- 
chal families. Our full and subsample analyses suggest several patterns 
common to both family types. In more and less patriarchal families, the 
presence of two biological parents significantly increases paternal control 
(b = 1.192 and .979, respectively) and decreases delinquency (b = —.450 
and —.600). As well, gender is negatively related to maternal control (b = 
—.759 and —.489) and positively associated with risk perceptions (b = .506 
and .365). These effects indicate that in both families, mothers’ control 
their daughters more than their sons, and that compared with female 
youth, male children are more likely to believe that they can offend with 
impunity. Further similarities between the two family types include the 
positive relationship between paternal and maternal control (b = .472 and 
564) and the latter’s negative effect on risk preferences (b = -.206 and 
-.127).7 In both families, a predilection for risk increases the belief that 


6. For models that introduce more than one effect (i.e., Models C and D) we first 
estimated individual models adding one path at a time; in all cases the revised model 
significantly improved the chi-square to degrees of freedom ratio. 

7. We also estimated a nonrecursive model with reciprocal effects between pater- 
nal and maternal control; however, the effect of maternal control is nonsignificant. 
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Table 3. Measurement Models for Power-Control Theory 
of Minor Delinquency 


x df = (i-xj)(dfi-dff) AGFI RMSEA 


Model A: Null model (no 1399.721 213 — 720 103 
structural effects) 

Model B: Pure mediated model’ 705.997 200  693.724/13* 866 .069 
Model C: Mediation model with 495.974 195 = 210.023/5* .899 .054 


four direct gender effects 
(maternal control, gendered- 
activity schemas, risk 
preferences, delinquency) 


Model D: Model C with two 443.172 193 52.802/2* .909 .049 
direct paternal control effects 

(gendered-activity schemas and 

risk preferences) 


Model E: Model D with one 417.692 192 25.480/1* 913 047 
direct maternal control effect 
(risk preferences) 


Model F: Model E with one 373.450 191 44.242/1* 920 .042 
direct risk preferences effect (on 
delinquency) 


Model G: Model F with one 350.810 190 22.640/1* .923 .040 
direct intact family effect 
(delinquency) 


Model H: Stacked Model G 607.266 396 — 883 .032 
combining more and less 
patriarchal families 


‘Modification indices suggest three measurement constraints between the measurement 
errors for the following indicators: maternal and paternal relational control, beliefs 
about housework and independence in female children, and shoplifting and possession 
of stolen property. 

*p < .05. 


one could offend and not get caught (6 = .703 and .708) and encourages 
involvement in delinquency (b = .763 and .570). 

Notwithstanding these similarities, our results point to contrasts 
between families, particularly with regard to gender, maternal control, and 
support for gendered-activity schemas. Gender’s effect on paternal control 
differs across family types: It significantly influences paternal control in 
more patriarchal families (6 = —.658), but has a smaller, nonsignificant 
effect in less patriarchal homes (b = -.362). Consistent with power-control 
theory, this difference suggests that in more patriarchal households, 
fathers are more controlling of their daughters than their sons, whereas 
fathers in less patriarchal families are less discriminatory in their control 
practices. 
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Figure 1. Path Model for a Power-Control Model of 
Gender and Delinquency 


Gender’s effects on support of gendered-activity schemas and risk pref- 
erences also vary across families. In both types of households, gender is 
positively and significantly related to support of dominant schemas; how- 
ever, this effect is about one-third larger in more patriarchal families (i.e., 
b = 1.182 compared to b = .745). A stacked model that forces this effect to 
equality in both families produces a significantly worse fit than a model 
that allows it to vary between family types (the latter model improves the 
x’/df ratio by 7.082/1); thus, although males generally offer more support 
for gendered-activity schemas then females, this difference is most pro- 
nounced in more patriarchal families. These families differ further 
because gender’s direct effect on risk preferences is nonsignificant (b = 
—.170), operating instead through its influence on support of gendered- 
activity schemas; in contrast, gender has a notable direct effect on risk 
preferences (b = .351) in less patriarchal families. 

Gender’s varying effects on delinquency are also consistent with power- 
control predictions. In more patriarchal families, gender has a sizable and 
significant direct effect on delinquency (b = .459)—indicating males’ 
greater involvement—as well as indirect influences through intervening 
variables that represent differences in parental agency, patriarchal 
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schemas, and risk preferences. In comparison, gender has a small, insignif- 
icant direct effect on delinquency (b = —.132) in less patriarchal families. 
Thus, compared to females, males in less patriarchal households are not 
significantly more involved in offending when intervening variables are 
held constant. The total effect of gender on delinquency affirms the differ- 
ences between the two family types: gender’s total effect in more patriar- 
chal families is more than twice as large as it is in less patriarchal ones (i.e, 
.788 compared to .437). 

The differential effects of parental agency on support of gendered-activ- 
ity schemas are of special interest. In more patriarchal households, pater- 
nal and maternal control have nonsignificant effects on these schemas (b = 
.040 and -.020), whereas they have significant but opposing effects in less 
patriarchal ones; in the latter families, fathers’ control efforts increase sup- 
port for these schemas (b = .113), while mothers’ control practices more 
strongly diminish this tendency (b = -.147). These effects suggest that 
compared to mothers in more patriarchal homes, those in less patriarchal 
families act more strongly as agents of control in resisting and discouraging 
patriarchal schemas. 

As predicted by power-control theory, gendered-activity schemas also 
operate differently across families. In more patriarchal households, sup- 
port for these schemas has a sizable, significant and positive effect on risk 
preferences (b = .317), whereas in less patriarchal ones its effect is small 
and nonsignificant (b = -.081). In both households, a preference for risks 
increases delinquency, but the effect is larger in more patriarchal ones (b = 
.763 and .570, respectively). These effects suggest that children in more 
patriarchal households are more likely to translate exposure to gendered- 
activity schemas into a desire to take risks; a perspective on gender that, 
for males, increases their involvement in delinquency. 

The above results offer considerable support for power-control predic- 
tions about family structure, parental agency as expressed in control prac- 
tices, patriarchal schemas, and risk perceptions and preferences. They also 
affirm the importance of gender. In the second stage of our analysis, we 
explore further the effect of gender and test our premise that power-con- 
trol theory is more predictive of variation in male rather than female 
delinquency. 

As a first step in exploring this issue, we provide descriptive statistics for 
males and females by family types (see Table 5). With only a few excep- 
tions, the differences between males and females across families are con- 
sistent with power-control theory: regardless of family type, males report 
significantly lower levels of maternal instrumental control, more support 
for gendered-activity schemas, a greater preference for risk, more confi- 
dence in their ability to successfully offend, and more extensive involve- 
ment in delinquent activities. Males also report lower levels of paternal 
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instrumental control and maternal relational control, but only the former 
is significant. There are two additional significant differences: On average, 
males are slightly older than females and report greater levels of paternal 
relational control. 


Comparisons within genders and across family types are also consistent 
with power-control theory, but only one difference is statistically signifi- 
cant. The data indicate that females from less patriarchal households are 
less controlled than those in more patriarchal ones; moreover, they report 
greater confidence in their ability to offend with impunity and are more 
involved in delinquent activities. Meanwhile, males from less patriarchal 
families report greater levels of instrumental, but not relational, control 
than those in more patriarchal households. As well, males in these fami- 
lies are less assured of their ability to successfully offend and have less 
extensive histories of delinquent involvement. The only significant gender 
difference between families involves support for gendered-activity 
schemas among males: As expected, males in more patriarchal households 
report greater support for these schemas than those from less patriarchal 
families. 


Our final comparison of these descriptive data involves gender differ- 
ences across the two family types. Six of these eight comparisons are con- 
sistent with power-control theory; that is, relative to the gender differences 
in more patriarchal families, those in less patriarchal households are 
smaller for paternal and maternal instrumental control, paternal relational 
control, support for gendered-activity schemas, risk perceptions, and 
delinquency. The most prominent of these differences are reductions of 
about 30% in the gender differences for parental instrumental control and 
for support of gendered-activity schemas, as well as a 40% decline in the 
gender difference for involvement in delinquent acts. 


Table 6 presents our multivariate exploration of gender-based interac- 
tion effects. The x’/df ratio of 1.45 and a RMSEA of .029 suggest a close fit 
between the model and the data. Individual results indicate several effects 
operate similarly for both genders. For females and males, maternal con- 
trol decreases a preference for risks (b = —.170 and —.140), a penchant for 
risks encourages the belief that one could successfully commit a crime (b = 
824 and .650), risk preferences increase delinquent involvements (b = .598 
and .802), and delinquency is discouraged by membership in an intact fam- 
ily (b = -.429 and -.696). Living in an intact family significantly increases 
parental control for both genders but is more pronounced for female 
youth (b = 1.408 and .707). A stacked model that fixes this effect to equal- 
ity affirms the saliency of the difference: It fits the data less adequately 
than a model that allows this path to vary across the two genders (i.e., the 
latter has a x */df improvement of 4.269/1). A comparison between models 
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that fix and free effects indicates that although paternal control signifi- 
cantly augments maternal control for daughters and sons (b = .461 and 
.600), this effect is significantly greater for males (y?/df improvement = 
4,549/1). 

Our results also reveal more pronounced gender differences; indeed, 
compared to the model for females, twice as many effects are significant 
for males. For males, age has a significant, negative effect (b = -.220) on 
fathers’ control practices; yet, this trend does not occur for females (b = 
.138). For males, but not females, membership in more patriarchal fami- 
lies encourages the adoption of gendered-activity schemas (b = .235 and 
-.102). Paternal control also encourages support for these schemas, but 
only among sons (b = .109 and .038). This effect of father’s control con- 
trasts with that for mothers whose control discourages the adoption of 
gendered-activity schemas, but again only for males (b = ~-.171 and .015). 
These effects put in context our earlier findings of non-significant effects 
of parental control on gendered-activity schema in more patriarchal fami- 
lies, revealing that parental controls do have an effect, but only for males. 
Moreover, the difference in the gender effects of maternal and paternal 
control reinforces the conclusion that mothers and fathers contrast one 
another as agents of control in encouraging and discouraging patriarchal 
schemas, with mothers assuming greater agency in counteracting these 
schemas, especially among their sons. As anticipated by power-control 
theory, support for gendered-activity schemas has a gender-specific effect 
on risk preferences; that is, it is sizable and significant for sons but not for 
daughters (b = .318 and .074). 


DISCUSSION 


In the 1970s, several writers argued that women’s increased participa- 
tion in the workforce would increase their opportunities to offend; they 
also suggested that structural changes encouraged by women’s liberation 
would elevate women’s motivation for particular crimes, particularly 
minor, property ones. It is now widely accepted that most data on female 
offending are inconsistent with these predictions; however, the underlying 
view of women embodied in this argument has not been as frequently 
challenged. The prediction that women’s motivation to offend would 
increase assumes that women would not only interpret their participation 
in the public arena in ways similar to men, but that these experiences 
would have an overwhelming influence on their consciousness and prac- 
tices, overpowering the effects of their experiences as daughters and 
mothers. This assumption portrays women as structural automatons, 
denying them agency in how they respond to structural arrangements. 

We assume that women and men respond to, but also influence, the 
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structures they encounter. Drawing on the complex web of resources and 
schemas available to them, both genders participate in the reconstruction 
and transformation of social structures. Extending Sewell’s work on struc- 
tural theory, we offer an elaborated power-control theory of gender and 
delinquency that is sensitive to the roles of resources, schemas, and 
agency. Power-control theory proposes that transformations in women’s 
workforce experiences, the resulting increase in their control of work and 
home-based resources, and their enhanced opportunities to exercise 
agency in family relations represent important changes in family life. 
These changes are accentuated by comparisons between more and less 
patriarchal households, and may include alterations in familial control 
practices and support for traditional, patriarchal schemas. Changes in 
familial control undoubtedly influence sons and daughters; in the latter 
case, possibly lessening the proportionately greater controls to which 
mothers traditionally expose their daughters, and thereby allowing 
increases in daughters’ preferences for risk and involvement in delin- 
quency. However, the most pronounced effects of changes in family life 
may be in altering the control of sons by mothers. In families with less 
patriarchal structure and schemas, the agency of mothers may moderate 
the support of male children of patriarchal gender schemas, thereby dis- 
couraging a preference for risks and delinquency. 


Our data provide some support for these predictions. Consistent with 
the general perspective of power-control theory, our family-structure anal- 
ysis reveals that compared to parents in more patriarchal households, 
mothers and fathers in less patriarchal families control their daughters 
less; however, of possibly greater importance for crime is that these 
mothers also use their greater agency to increase control of their sons, 
relative to daughters, encouraging them to resist patriarchal schemas. In 
these families, support of gendered-activity schemas declines, as does male 
delinquency. Meanwhile, in more patriarchal families, males are more 
likely than females to support patriarchal schemas and offend. 


The salience of gender in structuring delinquency is further revealed by 
our gender-interaction models; we find more significant effects for males 
compared to females in these analyses. Comparisons between male and 
female youth also highlight the role of family resources, schemas, and 
agency. For example, there is little variation among females in support of 
gendered-activity schemas, regardless of their family type; in contrast, 
male youth differ widely, with those in less patriarchal families adopting a 
more critical view than their counterparts in more patriarchal homes, but 
they remain more conventional than females from more patriarchal 
homes. Gender operates further in that, for males, higher levels of pater- 
nal control encourage conventional views about gendered-activities, 
whereas maternal control discourages them. These patterns suggest that 
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the structural changes introduced by the women’s movement may have 
their greatest effects on female youth, making them more consistently gen- 
der neutral in their beliefs. In contrast, males appear to have resisted gen- 
der-based change with fathers promoting, and sons accepting gendered- 
activity schemas; however, mothers in less patriarchal families appear to 
have made some inroads in challenging male resistance by altering their 
sons’ support for conventional views. Overall, our findings support power- 
control predictions that gender, family structure, parental agency, risk 
preferences, and risk perceptions explain important variation in delin- 
quency; moreover, they suggest that power-control theory may have 
greater relevance for male, rather than female, delinquency, helping to 
account for both the frequency of male delinquency—relative to female 
delinquency—in more patriarchal families, and the decline in male offend- 
ing in less patriarchal families. 


The patterns we observe among the youth in our study are consistent 
with larger social processes that characterize the post-1970 period. For 
example, Simon and Landis (1989) report that in the United States, public 
opinion surveys reveal that support for various measures of “patriarchal 
attitudes,” or what we call gendered-activity schemas, diminished from 
1974 to 1985. In 1974, 62% of women and 67% of men said it was best if 
women worked inside the home and men were employed outside of it; by 
1985, only 47% of either men or women agreed with this statement. In the 
earlier period, 46% of women and 44% of men agreed that men should 
share household tasks with women, whereas in 1985, 57% of women and 
50% of men expressed this sentiment (also see Thornton, 1989). This 
increased questioning of dominant schemas continued through the 1980s 
and into the current decade. Studies also affirm that this trend is not 
unique to the United States, but is apparent in survey data from several 
western, industrialized nations (Banaszak and Plutzer, 1993; Wilcox, 1991). 
These shifts in popular attitudes are undoubtedly connected to women’s 
workplace experiences; as reported in the 1992 census, more than 50% of 
married women in the United States were employed in the early years of 
this decade (Bureau of the Census, 1992), a trend that does not appear to 
have abated. 


Nonetheless, there is disturbing evidence of a backlash against people 
and processes that question patriarchal structures. The popularity of the 
“Promise Keepers” movement (Cose, 1997) and the Southern Baptist 
Convention (Niebuhr, 1998) are two examples of a resurgence in the 
United States of organizations with propatriarchal sentiments. The South- 
ern Baptist Convention—the largest Protestant denomination in the 
United States—recently revised its Faith and Message Statement, adding 
that “A wife is to submit herself graciously to the servant leadership of her 
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husband. . .and to serve as his helper in managing the household and nur- 
turing the next generation” (emphasis added). A revised power-control 
theory suggests that this philosophy—and the practices it can engender— 
will likely reinforce patterns of male dominance characteristic of patriar- 
chal families, thereby heightening levels of male delinquency and counter- 
acting favorable effects of maternal agency in less patriarchal family 
structures. 
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